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ALMA MATER TO THE ABSENT 


Hark to the mother’s voice! 
She speaks as of old today ;— 

“*No work of thine but is work of mine; 
As one do we watch and pray. 


*«There is naught that ye do or dare 
For the weal of the sons of men, 

But I stand at your side as the tools are plied, 
And pray you the strength of ten. 


** Stand fast in the old-time faith: 
Faint not as ye walk by the way: 
Let the Daughter’s deed tell the Mother’s 
creed 
As ye work her work each day.’’ 


Ilark to the Mother’s voice, 
To the old-time voice so true; 
“<The lives ye lead are mine indeed, 
And mine are the works ye do.’’ 


—W. C. Smith. 


OUR CAMPUS 


‘CA fairy godmother must have wrought 
this wonder,’’ is the comment of an alumna 
of 1895 as she leaves the street car at Col- 
lege Avenue. She has not seen her Alma 
Mater since she was graduated fifteen years 
ago, and though she has read of the growth 
of the college and told herself again and 
again that she will see many changes, she is 
not prepared for the extensiveness of the 
grounds and buildings—for the wonderful 
development of the college. 

Instead of the ordinary road of her col- 
Iege days, she sees, extending to the north, 
a broad avenue, guarded at its entrance by 
two massive grauite pillars, the gift of the 
class of 1908. Along the western side of 
the avenue is a cement walk especially desir- 
able in wet weather, while along the eastern 
edge a crushed granite walk tempts one if 
the weather is fair. Between the sidewalks 
and the driveway are grass plots in which 
cedars are growing. 

The visitor, on looking to her left, sees 
Mrs. Melver’s residence, Guilford Hall, 
formerly Midway, and the old infirmary. 
All of these buildings look natural, except 
that they are on a terrace formed by the 
grading of the avenue. On looking to her 
right she beholds a beautiful lawn covered 
with grass and trees in the place of the un- 
kempt, swampy campus that used to extend 
along Spring Garden Street in front of the 
Administration Building. This building re 
mains the same except that granite steps 
have replaced the wooden ones—a change 
which was talked of and desired a long time 
hefore it was secured—even as far back as 
$5. 


With eagerness and yet with hesitancy, 
the alumna lets’ her eyes pass beyond the 
Administration Building to the location of 
the old dormitory,—her college home. More 
forcibly than heretofore she realizes the 
destruction wrought by the fire of 1904. 
The dormitory is gone. In its stead she 
sees a massive four-story brick building 
which is now in the shape of a T and hopes 
This 
building, erected for the use of the science 
departments, and dedicated to the memory 


some day soon to have its cross put on. 


of Dr. McIver, is known as the McIver Memo- | 


rial Building. Even though its exterior is 
inviting and the alumna would like to go 
through it, yet she realizes that she hasn’t 
the time and must content herself with the 
description of its interior, which is being 
given by her companion, one of the students 
who kindly offered to show her over the 
grounds. . 

Thus the visitor, being told by the stu- 
dent of the many changes which have taken 
place in the faculty, passes down the avenue 
until she is opposite the old infirmary which, 
she is told, is now used for a dormitory and 
furnishes a home for twenty girls. 

Just beyond the old infirmary she sees, 
hack on the hill in front of the 


beautiful brick building which faces College 
Before the 
student has time to tell of the comforts of 
the new infirmary, the visitor has reached 
another building standing where the college 
barn was located fifteen years ugo. She 


Ayenue—the new infirmary. 


| learns that this is the Students’ Building— 


a building which she has long wished to see, 
since she and nearly every other alumna 
helped, een if in a small way, to erect this 
building which contains the society halls, the 
Bailey Memorial Room, and the auditorium, 
Only the fact that she must catch a train 
within a short time keeps the alumna from 
going over it. From the avenue she can 
see the stained glass windows of the memo- 
vial and within the vestibule she 
gets a glimpse of a statue of Minerva, the 
gift of the class of 1907, and a bust of 
Sydney Lanier, the gift of the class of 1906. 
On either side of the granite steps which 
lead into this building are lights, the gift 
ot the class of 1910. ‘‘ These lights are not 
only beautiful, but. also most useful,’’ 
the student, ‘‘for this building is used for 
prayer meetings, society meetings, and all 
public entertainments, and its entrance was 
insufficiently lighted till 1910.’’ 

On turning round from the Students’ 
Building, the visitor sees, across the avenue, 
where the strawberry patch used to be, the 
Library. This small building has lines which 


room, 


says 


Watson | 


House, instead of the turnip patch, a large | extends five hundred feet down the avenue. 
se, p patch, a large, 


| More than three hundred girls live in this 


please and the student informs the visitor 
that its interior is still more pleasing with 
its elegant simplicity, and its restful quiet 
which Miss Petty knows so well how to 
secure. | 

Back of the Library stretches a grass coy- 
ered lawn, where the green house used to be, 
with the college bell at its rear. Well the 
alumna remembers hearing that Mary Hy- 
man, on the night of the fire, clad in cloth- 
ing insufficient to keep her warm, rang that 
bell to wake the students and warn them of 
the danger. Looking on towards town, the 
visitor sees the laundry and the heating 
plant in the corner of the campus, behind 
the MelIver Building. 

Hastening on, these two pass over Walker 
Avenue by means of an iron bridge, for 
Walker Avenue has been graded until it is 
thirteen feet below the campus. Just be- 
yond the bridge, on the eastern side of Col- 
lege Avenue, facing Walker Avenue, is sit- 
uated the training school, known as the 
Curry Building, where about four hundred 
children are taught by supervising teachers 
and by Seniors, Across College Avenue 
from the Curry Building is the Spencer dor- 
mitory—a two-story brick building which 


dormitory, and the dining hall and the kitch- 
en for the entire college are situated in it. 

Near the northern end of College Avenue, 
where the temporary dining hall stood during 
the spring after the fire, are four class 
tennis courts. At the northern extremity of 
the avenue our State flag, during fair- 
weather, floats in the breeze and cheers the 
hearts of all who behold it. Near the flag 
pole, on the western side of the avenue, 
stands an inviting-looking, dark green sum- 
mer house, the gift of the class of 1909. 
Farther over to the west among the trees 
may be seen the top of- the barn where 
forty or more cows are kept. 

At this point the visitor reluctantly re- 
traces her steps towards the car line. As 
she rapidly glances over the entire grounds, 
her first conclusion is that the Normal School] 
of the early nineties has developed into a 
college,—that Dr. McIver’s dream of a great 
future for the school is being realized. 


‘‘Let a teacher attempt to enlighten the 
task of himself or his pupil by accepting 
an inexact observation, a slipshod remem- 
prance, a careless statement, or a distorted 
truth, and he will corrupt the child’s char- 
acter no less than his intelligence.’’— 
Palmer. 3 
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‘Live more abundantly through more abundant 
services, striving hopefully for the larger things of 
life."—W. C. Smith. 


Believing that the alumnae have a keen 
interest in the college and will ever find 
pleasure in hearing what is happening at 
their Alma Mater, and realizing, as we do, 
that the real strength and growth of the 
association depends, in a large measure, 
upon the loyal support and close relation- 
ship which the association obtains and main- 
tains with her membership, and being desir- 
ous that this strength and growth may be 
fostered, we have decided to issue a quar- 
terly which will be known as the ‘‘ Alumnae 
News.’’ The News has the twofold purpose 
of letting the alunmae know what is hap- 
pening at the college and of keeping them 
in touch with one another. Necessarily this 
first number is chiefly a college number, but 
we hope that hereafter the News will have 
a great part of its material contributed by 
alumnae and that the alumnae will send in 
contributions without waiting to be called 
on individually. We wish to issue a paper 
which will interest all of our alumnae, what- 
ever their vocation or avocation, and if we 
succeed in this task we must have the sup- 
port and co-operation of Normal students 
scattered far and near. If this truth can 
but sink into the minds of the alumnae, the 
News will have a long, prosperous future. 


A TOAST 


The societies initiated their new members 
at the usual time last fall, and each society 
gave a delightful banquet after the initia- 
tory exercises. All the toasts were good, 
and we wish we might reproduce them for 
the absent Adelphians and Cornelians, but 
that is impossible. It, however, gives us 
great pleasure to print the following toast 
delivered at the Adelphian banquet by 
Miss Mendenhall, who is known and loved 
by Cornelian and Adelphian alike, of 1892 
or of 1912. 


“‘T presume that the Adelphians have 
asked me to represent their faculty tonight 
out of deference to my age, of which since 
Founder’s Day, I have felt painfully consci- 
ous. Let me warn you, though the warning 
is a tardy one, that the garrulity of old age 
is sometimes to be dreaded, and tonight this 
is coupled with a Quaker heritage; so none 


of you can tell what IT feel moved to say | 


before I get through with this toast! I 
have you at my mercy for once by your own 
invitation! 

“‘However, there is just one message which 
I wish to leave with you, and I am sure that 
in giving it I can speak for all your faculty, 
whatever their faith. 

““Tt is the sincere and earnest wish that 
both of these literary societies—the Adel- 
phian and the Cornelian—may stand firm in 
this college for real scholarship and real cul- 
ture. If this college is to stand for real 
scholarship and real culture, you must do 
your part toward this end. The faculty— 
however fine we may think ourselves—cannot 
succeed in this without the earnest co-opera- 
tion of the students. You must make us 
give you our very best. Make us give you 
real college training. 

“*T may be allowed to give here one of the 
experiences which came to me the very first 
year I taught—for which I have always 
been thankful. I started out, not over-con- 
fident, for I had fitted myself especially for 
mathematics, and, while I did not boast of 
my ability in that branch, I had expected to 
teach it and at least was prepared to dig 
out the unsolved problems which might pre- 
sent themselves, but when I found that this 
fine position which I had secured not only 
called for instruction in all the elementary 
mathematics, but all the science, including 
(I regret to say in this presence) chemistry, 
physics, physiology, yes, and physical geog- 
raphy too, and last but not least, astronomy, 
which I had not elected in college—when, I 
say, I found these branches all appended to 
my mathematics professorship, you may well 
imagine my state of consternation. 

“*T did not intend, however, to give a his- 
tory of my first years of teaching, but only 
to tell of one student in my chemistry class 
of that first year. She was a very bright 
girl, and I soon found that if I taught her 
chemistry it could not be in any half-hearted 
way. She caught me one day by quizzing 
me most unmercifully on the Halogen Group. 
Neyer in college or out have I found it nee- 


essary to twist and writhe more dexterously | 


than I did that day, if I and my Alma 
Mater were not to be disgraced. I think T 
saved the day. I do not think she ever 
found out how little I lly knew, but I 
went to my room that xfght and until the 
wee small hours I labored. with the TMalogens, 
and I have been attached tg them ever since. 


‘Why do I-tell all this® Tt is to let you | 


know the secret,—that if yon do not get the 
best from us it is your own fault. If we 
are to be a genuine college, we must be 
held close together—one brotherhood—stu- 
dents and faculty, devoting ourselves. to 
scholarship, scholarship which is real and 
genuine, not the superficial variety, which 
has been thought, and which some still think, 
sufficient for the feminine mind. 

“CA genuine college, whether it be that of 
Agassiz on the Isle of Penikeese of which 
Whittier writes so beautifully, or whether, 
as President Garfield, I think it was, onee 


| to be first in the order of the day. 


said, it be a log with a Mark Hopkins on 
one end of it and some boy on the other— 
whatever or wherever the college, if it be 
worthy of the name, it is a place where 
stress is laid on duty and service rather 
than on right and prerogatives, and where 
search for the truth is rewarded by knowl- 
edge of the truth which shall make us all 
free.’? 


COLLEGE NEWS 


Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the son of 
Charles Dickens, favored the college with a 
visit during the fall and talked to the stu- 
dents very delightfully on his father’s life 
and works. Mr. Dickens promised to revisit 
the college, but his recent death which oe- 
curred in New York City, as you know, just 
before the centenary of his father’s birth, 
has deprived us of the expected pleasure. 


Dr. J. I. Foust has recently met with the 
committee who accepted the statue of Dr. 
McIver which has just been completed in 
Paris by Mr. Ruckstuhl. This statue has 
been placed in the capitol square at Raleigh, 
where it will be unveiled sometime this 
spring. A replica, which is now being made 
for the college, will be unveiled during 
our next commencement. 

The commencement of 1912 will be one 
of unusual interest, not only because of the 
unveiling of Dr. McIver’s statue, but also 
because of the May Day Fete which will be 
given under the direction of Mrs. Sharpe, 
by the Senior class, assisted by the entire 
student body. 

““Every student in the college and every 
child in the training school will have a defi- 
nite place in the brilliant pageant which is 
Each 
one of these hundreds of people will be in 
appropriate costume, and beautifully deco- 
rated floats will add color and variety to the 
scheme. Many prominent historical person- 
ages of Old England will come to life for 
this one day, in order to amuse, instruct, 
and delight the host of spectators. Singing, 
reveling, aesthetic gymnastics, and Old Eng- 
lish folk dances will be a part of the pro- 
gram, while several delightful dramatie per- 
formances will be given at various points in 
Peabody Park, where nature has provided 
amphitheatre and stage.’’ 

Miss Kirkland still presides over the social 
life of the her unequaled 
grace and dignity. 


students with 


\ About five years ago Miss Boddie left 
Teague dormitory and undertook the man- 
agement of Midway, which was then re- 
christened Guilford Hall. She has worked 
hard to make the hall attractive, and has 
sueceeded so well that about a third of the 
students who were in it last year asked to 
return to this dormitory. 


Miss Fort, during the summer, made an 
extensive trip through the west, and since 
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the opening of college has been kind enough 
to give to the college girls and to the train- 
ing school children delightful lectures, in- 
cluding descriptions of Pike’s Peak, Salt 
Lake City, Southern California, Catalina Is- 
lands, San Francisco, Seattle, and Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Dr. Gove, who had her office in the Main 
Building, has now spacious rooms in the 
new infirmary which has far surpassed our 
expectations in the improvement which it 
has already made in the health of the stu- 
dents, and in the reduction of absences from 
college work. It is likewise true that the 
physical training as well as the new infirm- 
ary ably assists Dr. Gove in developing such 
a phenomenal health record as we have had 
this year. The director of the physical 
training department, Miss McAllester, has 
brought about such conditions that the stu- 
dents no longer dread the work in the gym- 
nasium, but on the other hand eagerly look 
forward to it. The student who is not 
strong enough to do regular class work feels 
that she is missing a part of the pleasure as 
well as of the good of her college life. Most 
of these students are given inyaluable per- 
sonal corrective work by the physical diree- 
tors, and very satisfactory results are se- 
cured. The students find one of their chief 
sources of pleasure in athletics, and at all 
times of the year are preparing for a tour- 
nament in hockey, basketball, tennis, or 
some other sport. Field Day, coming some 
time in April, has been made an annual 
holiday. At that time the classes vie with 
one another in displaying their physical 
development and skill. 

During the past summer Miss Mendenhall 
added several rooms to her cottage by rais- 
ing the roof at the back. The front view is 
changed very little by this addition, and from 
the campus the house still appears the same 
restful, inviting Green Cottage. Besides 
Misses Fort and Dameron, Miss Mendenhall 
has living with her Miss Virginia Rags- 
dale, of Jamestown, N. C., who has this year 
become a member of the college faculty in 
. the department of mathematics. Miss Rags- 
dale, after taking a degree at Guilford Col- 
lege, studied in Germany, and at Bryn 
Mawr, which conferred upon her the degree 
of Ph.D. Since receiving her doctor’s de- 
gree, she has taught in New York, Baltimore 
and at Bryn Mawr. The students and faculty 
congratulate themselves upon having the op- 
portunity of coming into contact with a 
woman of her culture, training and intellect. 

Miss Petty was last spring made presi- 
dent of the Greensboro Woman’s Club, and 
is making a most efficient officer. Through 
her influence Mr. Smith, head of our English 
department, is giving to the literary depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club a series of com- 
plimentary lectures on Browning. So de- 

lightful are these lectures that after the first 
one the club received fifty applicants for 
membership. 

Mr, Matheson, Mr. Smith, and other mem- 
bers of the faculty are busily engaged in 
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college has conducted, we are especially in- 


be a successful one. 


Miss Jamison spent the past summer in 
the southern part of the state, lecturing to 
the people of rural sections on some phase 
of sanitation, and demonstrating how to 
build and use a fireless cooker which she 
had planned. Miss Jamison entered a field 
where ‘‘the harvest, indeed, is plenteous, but 
? and from what we 
can learn her work was exceedingly bene- 
ficial and heartily appreciated. About two 
months ago Miss Jamison gave a demonstra- 
tion of her fireless cooker in her rooms in 
the Melver Building, before the domestic 
science department of the Greensboro Wo- 
man’s Club. 


the laborers are few,’ 


During the Christmas holidays, while Dr. 
Gudger was at Princeton for the purpose of 
giving a paper before the Zoological Society 
of America, he was invited by Dr. A. G. 
Mayer, Director of the Marine Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
to spend two months next summer at the 
Laboratory at Dry Tortugas, seventy miles 
out from Key West, Florida. He is asked 
to go as the guest of the Laboratory, with 
all expenses paid, to investigate the habits 
of the fishes of the Tortugas, especially of 
the sharks and rays. The opportunity to 


tion only, and as but eight men are invited 
yearly, we feel that this is a great honor, 
justly deserved by Dr. Gudger on account 
of his careful, thoughtful, persistent work. 
It is in a certain sense the zoological blue 
ribbon of America, since it sets the stamp of 
approval on a man’s research work. Once 
before, in 1908, Dr. Mayer extended this 
invitation, which Dr. Gudger was forced 
to decline because of the work he was then 
doing, but this time he has accepted and 
anticipates with much pleasure his work 
among the fishes of the Florida reef. 


The faculty class committees have been 
abolished, and the dean Mr. Smith, and 
the registrar Miss Mary Taylor Moore, at 
tend to the classification of the students 
and the arrangement of their programs. In 
addition to the regular work of a registrar, 
Miss Moore has under her supervision the 
stationery room, the express, and the mail. 
The college has a new postoffice of three 
hundred lock boxes, where the old chemis- 
try laboratory used to be, in the basement 
of the Administration Building. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 


aniversary of the founding of our college, 
all class work was suspended, and faculty 
and students assembled in the auditorium at 
eleven o’clock to celebrate the establishment 
of the college and to honor the name of 


terested and desirous that the session may | 


work at the Laboratory is given by invita- 


making preparations for the summer school. | 
Since this is the first summer school that the | 


Dr. Charles D. McIver. Seated behind the 
speaker of the day, Mr. Clarence E, Poe, 
were the five charter members of the faculty, 
Misses Kirkland, Boddie, Mendenhall, Fort 


) and Mr. Forney, and nineteen alumnae who 


represented the classes that have been grad- 
vated. 

After the usual introductory exercises of 
song and prayer, Mr. Poe delivered an able 
address in which he made an appeal for the 
continuation of the great work begun by 
Dr. McIver. He said that Dr. Melver was 
not a general who would have his soldiers 
pause to eulogize the fallen while the battle 
rages and the victory is yet far away. 
Present conditions in North Carolina show 
that the victory towards which our great 
general looked is yet but half won. To get 
an adequate school term for our North Caro- 
lina boys and girls is the supreme task ahead 
Every girl who has matriculated in 
this college is in honor bound to do her part 
in the educational crusade, otherwise she is 
unworthy to be an heir of Dr. Melver’s 
fame. 

Dr. Foust then read telegrams of greet- 
ings from other colleges, from most of the 
county associations of alumnae and from 
many individual alumnae. The alumnae 
have decided to make Founder’s Day gift 
day, and so Dr. Foust had the pleasure of 
announcing many small gifts, aggregating 
ahout two hundred dollars—for the McIver 
Loan Fund. A gift especially appreciated 
was the five dollars donated by Virginia 
Adams Douglas, the infant daughter of Vir- 
ginia Brown Douglas, ’02. 

At the close of these exercises, the speak- 
er, the charter members of the faculty and 
the repesentative alumnae were invited to 
the dining room, where a luncheon had been 
prepared by Miss Burgess, who has this year 
assumed the responsibilities of the dining 
room. The large rectangular table that seat- 
ed about forty, was beautifully decorated 
with goldenrod and maidenhair fern. The 
delicious menu was served by Zeke, who, 
from the founding of the college, has ever 
been faithful and most efficient. 

In the evening of the same day the stu- 
dents and the faculty reassembled to hear 
greetings from the classes. Some of the 
alumnae, as Mrs. Goodwin and Miss Spier, 
gave delightful reminiscences of college life 
during the first years of the school’s exist- 
ence. Others, as Mrs. Pearson and Miss 
Melver, brought more serious messages, such 
as the development of womanliness and the 
cultivation of hard, earnest study in con- 
nection with high ideals. Others brought 
simple messages of love and appreciation of 
what the college has done for us, and wishes 
for a larger future. After the alumnae had 


of us. 


; | spoken, Miss Leah Boddie, president of the 
On the 5th of October, 1911, the twentieth | 


class of 1912, brought a message from her 
class. She spoke of the great work which 
they had undertaken in giving an Eliza- 
bethan May Day Fete next commencement, 
and appealed to the alumnae for their co- 
operation and support. 
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ALUMNAE NOTES 


“The teacher is the seed corn of civilization and 
none but the best is good enough to use.’*—Charles 
D McIver. 


TIDINGS FROM THE CLASS OF 1893 
By Bertha Marvin Lee 


During the nineteen years that have 
passed since our happy days together here, 
varied interests, conscientious study, hard 
work, great responsibility, travel in foreign 
lands, deep sorrow, and supreme joy have 
wrought in us changes that none could have 
foreseen. But in our loyalty to one another 
and to our Alma Mater there is no change. 
We are still ten, although dear Maggie 
Burke passed long since from mortal sight. 
Our faith is ‘‘the faith of our fathers, living 
still,’’ and our guiding star of hope is our 
class motto: ‘‘The truth shall make you 
TECH 2 

Seven of us are mistresses of our own 
homes and our needed presence with our 
families makes it impossible for us to leave 
them, however much we should like to return 
to the college for Founder’s Day or at Com- 
mencement. Still, several are planning to 
attend the May Day Fete. 

That quiet mouse, Mattie Bolton Mat- 
thews, is educating a whole community, and, 
unlike Mrs. Jellyby, sees first to the things 
of her own household. 

Gentle, dignified Maggie McIver Bowen 
has a model home, in which her high ideals 
ot culture and religion are practically dem- 
onstrated in the training of her children. 


Annie Page, like me, finds her chief work 
in helping college girls help themselves. Our 
imaginary homes are full of restfulness and 
beauty and our imaginary children (like 
other old maids’ children) far superior in 
manners and in morals to the pampered, 
saucy child of the day. 


Zella McCulloch Cheek is teaching at Old 
Trap. As of old, she is doing very fine 
work and depreciating her ability all the 
while. Can’t you see Dr. Alderman laugh- 
ing at her in the literature class? She 
intends giving up the school after this term 
and returning to her home in Elizabeth 
City. She has two interesting little girls in 
school and a fine boy two years old. 


Minnie Hampton Eliason is the same 
cheery, eager, industrious, wholesome soul 
that she always was, only ‘‘more so’’. In 
a recent delightful letter, she told me of the 
delicious hot rolls, ‘‘with a capital R’’, 
that she had made from Minnie Jamison’s 
recipe. She regrets not having studied 
Domestie Science here, for in her ease ‘a 
knowledge of is as essential as 
a knowledge of Seripture.’’ All of us have 
read with genuine class-pride her local his- 
tory stories in the Charlotte Observer, and 
we hope that, while the children are asleep, 
will write more of them. 


cooking 


she 


Carrie Mullins leads a busy life at Sunny- 
side Farm. Both parents and seven bright, 
sturdy, affectionate children vie with one 
another in showing hospitality and un- 
feigned kindness to all who approach their 
domain. 

Lizzie Lee Williams Smith has just had 
one of the proudest and happiest holiday 
seasons of her life, and no wonder, for 
Blackwell, five feet eleven inches of manli- 
ness, was at home from the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and Daphne is fulfilling 
her mother’s ambition by getting ready to 
enter Randolph-Macon next fall. 

We have the good fortune to see Maude 
Broadaway Goodwin now and then. She 
does a very valuable work in our alumnae 
association. Her work on social and liter- 
ary lines is well known in Morganton and 
her church work is vital to the Western 
North Carolina Conference. The eldest of 
her four daughters is here in college and is 
to be a herald in the pageant of our May 
Day Fete. ‘ 


[Since Miss Lee, in her modesty, fails to 
do herself justice, we are glad to substi- 
tute the following sketch of her.—Editor.] 


The college is fortunate, in having asso- 
ciated with it from the very first year, first 
as a student, later as an assistant in math- 
ematics and now at the head of German de- 
partment, a woman whose life is wholly 
consecrated to the truth. This we have in 
Miss Bertha Lee, who was known in the 
annals of 1893 as the ‘‘Class Baby’’. 

No member of the college faculty gives 
more thought and time to the Christian 
growth of the student body and to their 
individual religious development, than does 
Miss Lee and her strength is often over- 
taxed by her zeal for their growth and ad- 
vancement along the paths of truth and 
righteousness. 

Two summers since her graduation Miss 
Lee has spent in study and travel, and she 
has taken and is now taking work in the 
Chieago Correspondence Department. Thus 
satisfying herself that her work here is kept 
up to date and meets college requirements. 

The class of 1893 is to be congratulated 
that they have at the college such a worthy 
representative. 


Mary Applewhite Killian, *94, after leay- 
ing the Normal, took a degree at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. She had been 
the teacher of English and History in the 
Greensboro High Sehool. Later she had 
been made principal of one of the Greens- 
boro grammar schools, which position she 


resigned to become head of the department | 
About | 


of Education in Meredith College. 
two years ago she gave up teaching and 
became the wife of Mr. J. Yates Willian. 

Barnette Miller, °95, several years after 
her graduation here, studied at Columbia 


University, which conferred upon her the | 
She left a very enviable | 
has | 


degree of Ph.D. 


record at Columbia, and since then 


taught at Vassar and Mt. Holyoke. For 
the past two years she has been teaching in 
the American College for Girls, Constan- 
tinople. In writing of her work, she says: 
‘‘T have not ceased to congratulate myself 
that I yielded to the wanderlust in my blood. 
In a certain way it has been worth more to 
me than anything else that I have ever 
done. The beauty of Constantinople, the 
historic background, and the people them- 
selves, are the antipodes from ourselves. 
The work in the college is tremenduously 
interesting. There are about two hundred 
students, representing twelve different 
nationalities. It would be impossible to con- 
vey to you an idea of their eagerness to 
learn. They are like thirsty animals.’’ 
Nettie Allen, ’95, for nine years was a 
supervising teacher in our Training School, 
and during these years she did special work 
in the summer at the University of North 
Carolina, at the University of Tennessee, 
and at Columbia University. Of the past 
three years she writes: ‘‘TI have been living 
the simple life at my home in Vance County 
—in many respects my best and most satis- 


| fying years.’’ 


Blanche Harper Mosely, ’96, taught for 
two years after her graduation. She writes: 
‘For the past fourteen years—well I’ve 
been in the nursery. My oldest daughter is 
taking music, and I take the same lessons 
and have my practice period every day.’’ 

Mamie Lazenby, ’96, who taught last 
year in Santiago College, Santiago, Chili, is 
for this winter in Washington, D. C., as the 
secretary of the Woman’s Welfare Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation. 

Elsie Weatherly Pearson, °96, with her 
three attractive children, has recently moved 
to New York City. Her husband, Mr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National 
Audubon Society, has his headquarters in 
that city. In losing Mrs. Pearson the local 
alumnae association sustains a great loss. 

Mary Best Jones Manning, °97, after 
teaching some years, married Dr. I. H. 
Manning, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, last June. We hear that she is the 
happy mistress of a beautiful new home, 
where she dispenses old-time southern hos- 
pitality. 

Tola Exum, "97, Etta Spier, "95, Sue Nash, 
*00, and Ethel Harris, *05, now oceupy the 
residence owned by Mrs. Davis, on Spring 
Garden Street, next to Mr. Joyner’s place. 
They keep house and are kind enough to let 
Tone Dunn, *02, who has charge of the 
Teague House, board with them. A right 
jolly, happy time they have. 

Sara Kelly, ‘98, has taught in the Char- 
lotte city schools almost continuously since 
her graduation. She was librarian at the 
Normal College from 1900 to 1901. She 
now teaches the eighth grade in the Char- 
lotte High School. 

Bessie Moody, °99, has been teaching in 
the Asheville city schools continuously since 
graduation. F 
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Lillie Keathley, ’00, taught for two years 
in the eastern part of the state, and returned 
to the college to study shorthand. She 
passed the Civil Service examination in 1903 
and was appointed to a position in the War 
Department at Washington, D. C. During 
her residence in Washington she has studied 
at George Washington University, from 
which institution she received, in 1909, the 
degree of A. B. 

Mabel Haynes, ’01, who for more than 
three years has been working as a mission- 
ary in Cuba, sends back interesting, enthu- 
siastic reports of her work among the Span- 
jards. 

Bettie Tripp, ’02, whose ambition through- 
out her college career was that she might 
some day teach orphans, taught after her 
graduation, in the Oxford Orphanage until 
she was worn out physically. After a year 
or so spent at home in recuperating she 
resumed her work in the Durham Graded 
School. 

Neita Watson, .’02, was married during 
the fall to Dr. Ben Allen, the brother of 
Nettie Allen. 

Nettie Parker, ’03, has been connected 
with the college since she graduated, and is 
now a member of the faculty in the depart- 
ment of Mathematics. During the summers 
‘she has studied at University of Tennessee 
and at Columbia University. 

Nathalie Smith Robertson, ’04, lives in 
Twin Falls, Idaho. She with her three 
manly boys is now on a visit to her people 
in Scotland Neck. 

Louise Dixon, ’05, was married during 
the last week of 1911, to Mr. Crane, of 
Atlanta. They are to set sail within a few 
days for Africa, to assist in the Presby- 
terian missionary work. 

Margaret Horsfield, ’06, taught for sev- 
eral years and studied at the University of 
North Carolina, where she received her bach- 
elor degree last year. She now teaches 
French and German in Salem Academy. 

Willie Spainhour, ’07, taught for three 
years after her graduation in the Morgan- 
ton graded schools. She spent the summer 
of 1908 working at Columbia University, 
and the summer of 1909 studying at Clarke 
School, Massachusetts. For the past two 
years she has been teaching in the Deaf and 
* Dumb School in Morganton. 

Ethel Brown, ’08, and Mary Moore, ’03, 
had built during last summer a pretty, at- 
tractive house on Forest Avenue, facing the 
woods back of Mrs. Meclver’s residence. 
They have living with them Engenia Harris, 
704, Mary Robinson, 707, and Miss Dupuy. 

Mary Mitchell, ’09, who is one of the 
Latin instructors in our college, spent last 
summer in study at Cornell University. 

Margaret John, 710, spent a great part of 
the year after her graduation traveling in 
the west, going as far as California. 

Telia White, ’11, represented her class 
at the college on Founder’s Day. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


Lucile Pew, after leaving here, studied 
law at the University of New York, and is 


now a practicing lawyer in New York City. | 


Lillie Jamison is spending this year in 
study at Columbia University, and is taking 
work leading to a degree in Househuld Eco- 
nomics. 

Annie Wetmore, who was one of the most 
prominent primary teachers of the state, 
was married last fall to Mr. Tillinghast, 
of Fayetteville. 


Lois Boyd, after receiving a degree from 
the Baltimore Woman’s Medical College, 
became the resident physician at the Win- 
throp Normal College, where she is still at 
work. 


Selma Webb, who was president of the 
athletic association while she was in college 
and who was especially interested in ath- 
letics, is teaching in the Shelby Graded 
Schools. 


Mamie Banner, who was the president’s 
secretary at the Normal for nine or ten 
years, resigned her position about tio years 
ago to be married to Mr. Joe Gant. 


Mary Daney Battle became the wife of 
Capt. Rivers, of the United States Army, 
some years ago. After they had spent some 
happy years at West Point, Capt. Rivers 
was ordered to Manila, where he and wife 
with their two sons have lived for the past 
five years. 


Em. Austin, who was Dr. Meclver’s secre- 
tary for some years, resigned that position 
to accept a similar one with the law firm of 
King and Kimball in Greensboro. After 
she had worked for them several years she 
resigned in order that she might live at 
home with her parents in Tarboro. 


Tempe Parker Harris, the loyal Adelphian, 
encourages us by her interest in the society 
and in the college. Her little daughter 
Tempe has already decided that she must 
be an Adelphian. 


FORMER FACULTY 


Dr. Bryant, who was a charter member of 
the college faculty and in its early days 
taught all the freshmen physical geography 
and botany, and most of the seniors geology 
or zoology, left the college in 1901 to study 
in Heidelberg, Germany, where she received 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1904. She now 
teaches in one of the Chicago city schools. 


Miss McIntyre, who was the head of the 
domestic science department from 1892 to 
1896, is now teaching domestic science in 
one of the New York city schools. 


Mrs. Jennie Bingham-Toy taught French 
in the college for several years and then, in 
1898, married Mr. W. D. Toy of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Mr. and Mrs. 
Toy, with their three children, were study- 
ing in Germany during the past year, but 


|; have now returned to Chapel Hill, where Mr. 
| Toy, the head of the German department, 
has resumed his work. : 
Mrs. Lucey Robertson, who taught history 
in our college from 1893 to 1900, is now 
president of Greensboro Female College. 


Dr. Bitting-Kennedy, the first resident 
physician, has since her marriage resided 
in or near New York City. She has one 
child, a daughter, who is nearly old enough 
to enter college. 

Miss Bruére, who taught physics for us 
from 1895 to 1900, is now teaching physics 
in one of the high schools of New York City. 
Miss Bruére has recently been much interest- 
ed in getting a bill passed by the legisla- 
ture of New York, which requires equal 
salaries for men and women who do the 
same work. 


Miss Morrow, after teaching Spanish and 
French from 1899 to 1907, resigned to be 
with her mother in Fayetteville. 


Miss Lewis, who taught English in the 
college from 1902 to 1906 and who was head 
of the department the last two years of her 
stay with us, has, since leaving us, taken a 
degree from Chicago University, and now 
teaches English in Ward’s Seminary, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Mr. Pearson, who taught zoology from 
1901 to 1905, gave up his teaching so as to 
devote his entire time to Audubon work. 
He is now secretary of the National Audu- 
bond Society and resides in New York City. 


Mrs. Henryanna Hackney-White, after 
teaching in the department of mathematics 
for several years, married Mr. David White. 
She lives in Greensboro and frequently enter- 
tains members of the faculty in her hos- 
pitable home. Thus the college has not lost 
her so completely as it has Mrs. Nellie Bond- 
Askew and Mrs. Oeland SBarnett-Wray. 
Nellie Bond, after teaching nine years in 
the English department, was married to Mr. 
E. S. Askew, in 1909, and lives at McBee, 
S. C. Oeland Barnett, by whom many of 
the alumnae were drilled in the conjuga- 
tion of the Latin verb, is now the wife of 
Mr. J. S. Wray, Superintendent of the Gas- 
tonia schools. She has a daughter, Carolyn, 
about a year old, whom she finds much more 
interesting than Latin verbs. 


Miss Bell, who was the physical director 
from 1908 to 1909, is now a missionary in 
South America. 


The college is proud of the fact that one 
former member of its faculty, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, is United States Commmissioner of 
Education; that another member, Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner, is State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; and that a third member, Dr. 
E. A, Alderman, is president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The entire State looks 
with just pride at the records that these men 
have made, at the work that they are now 
accomplishing, and at the position they hold 


in the educational world. 
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:| SUMMER SESSION [----; 


The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College 


The first summer session of The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College opens Wed- 
nesday, June 12, 1912. ‘The session lasts eight weeks and closes August 7th. 


Poeserts 


CLASSES OF COURSES 


In a general way the courses offered may be classified as follows: (1) Collegiate courses intended for college 
students who desire to earn advance credit or to remove conditions; (2) Special or technical courses for teachers, in- 
cluding—-besides Psychology, School Management, and the Principles and Methods of Teaching—Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, Home Economics, Drawing, Manual Arts, Vocal Music, and most of the subjects taught in the High School ; 
(3) Courses in Household Management and the care of Home and Family ; (4) Special Courses for college entrance. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The requirements for admission to the collegiate courses are the same for the Summer Session as for the other 
sessions of the College. The special courses are open to all students qualified to pursue them to advantage. No stuaent 
_should apply, however, who is not intent upon serious work, or who has not had the equivalent of at least one year’s high- 


schoottraining. 
aaa AS CREDITS FOR SUMMER SESSION WORK 


Attention is called to the fact that the Summer Session work is of collegiate grade, and that most of the courses may 
be counted towards graduation. Generally speaking, these courses_are presented as units equivalent to one-fourth of a 
year’s work. In the case of some subjects, notably the sciences, the student may devote all of her time to one course and 
thereby complete an entire year’s work. 

For special courses not included in the collegiate credit list, certificates of credit will be given. Several of these 
special courses are designed for college entrance and when completed will be accepted as parts of the college admission 
requirements. 


FEES. Tuition in all courses free. 


$40.00 covers all necessary expenses, including board, room, laundry, lights, 
text-books, and medical attention. 


For catalogue and other information, address 
JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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HOOK & ROGERS 


ARCHITECTS 
Charlotte, North Garolina 


* 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do— 
Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high; 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


THE STATE'S 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


FOR MEN 


Og eee THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF 
| 
| 
| 


Wills Book and Stationery Co. 


Booksellers : Stationers : Office Outfitters 
206 South Elm St. © Telephone 194 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Huntley-Stockton- Hill Zo. 


Furniture and . 
Undertaking 
GREENSBORO. N. 


Courses offered in Agriculture and allied sciences ; 
in Civil. Electrical and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Textile Arts ; and in Industrial Chemistry. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
| By accumulating wisdom 
In the scrapbook of your heart. 
Do not use one page on folly; 
Live to learn and learn to live; 
f£ you want to give men knowledge, 
You must get it ere you give. 


FOR CATALOGUES, ADDRESS 


| E B. OWEN, REGISTRAR. 
Do you wish the world were happy? | 
Then remember day by day 
Just to scatter deeds of kindness 
rel As you pass along the way. 
iS For the pleasure of the many 
May be oftimes changed to one, 
As the hand that plants the acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 


J, Van Lindley Nursery Company SORE es ae: 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS apr oo 


A number of the Normal girls of ‘=son 
Greensboro and Pomona : North Carolina 


County met in Wadesboro Dee. 80, 1911, and 
JOS. J, STONE & C0. 


organized a county alumnae association with 
Pritters 


Odell Hardware Gompany 
HARDWARE AND MILL SUPPLIES 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES 
Builders’ Finishing Hardware 


President, 


GREENSBORO, WN. CG: 


712; Sec. and Kleanor Robinson. 
At this meeting one hundred 


Melver Fund, thirty of 


Treas., 


dollars was 


pledged for the “*Tdeas are worth more than acres, and 


oy 
Gis 


the following officers: Elinor 
Binders 


Murr, *°07; Vice-President, Alice Morrison, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


which was given in personal notes by those 
present. 


the possesor of ideas will sulways hold 
financial bondage those whose chief sosse 
sion is acres of land. “—Charles D.  cIve . 


